INDIAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH 


OUR CASUARINA TREE - Toru Dutt 

LIKE a huge Python, winding round and round 
The rugged trunk, indented deep with scars, 

Up to its very summit near the stars, 

A creeper climbs, in whose embraces bound 

No other tree could live. But gallantly 

The giant wears the scarf, and flowers are hung 
In crimson clusters all the boughs among, 
Whereon all day are gathered bird and bee; 
And oft at nights the garden overflows 

With one sweet song that seems to have no close, 
Sung darkling from our tree, while men repose. 


When first my casement is wide open thrown 
At dawn, my eyes delighted on it rest; 
Sometimes, and most in winter,—on its crest 
A grey baboon sits statue-like alone 
Watching the sunrise; while on lower boughs 
His puny offspring leap about and play; 

And far and near kokilas hail the day; 

And to their pastures wend our sleepy cows; 
And in the shadow, on the broad tank cast 
By that hoar tree, so beautiful and vast, 

The water-lilies spring, like snow enmassed. 


But not because of its magnificence 

Dear is the Casuarina to my soul: 

Beneath it we have played; though years may roll, 
O sweet companions, loved with love intense, 
For your sakes, shall the tree be ever dear. 
Blent with your images, it shall arise 

In memory, till the hot tears blind mine eyes! 
What is that dirge-like murmur that I hear 
Like the sea breaking on a shingle-beach? 

It is the tree’s lament, an eerie speech, 

That haply to the unknown land may reach. 


Unknown, yet well-known to the eye of faith! 
Ah, I have heard that wail far, far away 
In distant lands, by many a sheltered bay, 


When slumbered in his cave the water-wraith 
And the waves gently kissed the classic shore 
Of France or Italy, beneath the moon, 

When earth lay trancéd in a dreamless swoon: 
And every time the music rose,—before 

Mine inner vision rose a form sublime, 

Thy form, O Tree, as in my happy prime 

I saw thee, in my own loved native clime. 


Therefore I fain would consecrate a lay 

Unto thy honour, Tree, beloved of those 

Who now in blessed sleep for aye repose,— 
Dearer than life to me, alas, were they! 

Mayst thou be numbered when my days are done 
With deathless trees—like those in Borrowdale, 
Under whose awful branches lingered pale 
“Fear, trembling Hope, and Death, the skeleton, 
And Time the shadow;” and though weak the verse 
That would thy beauty fain, oh, fain rehearse, 
May Love defend thee from Oblivion’s curse. 


THE CHILD - Rabindranath Tagore 

I 

What of the night?' they ask 

No answer comics. 

For the blind Time gropes in a maze and knows not 
its path or purpose. 

The darkness in the valley stares like the dead 
eye-sockets of a giant, 

the clouds like a nightmare oppress the sky, 

and the massive shadows lie scattered like the torn 
limbs of the night. 

A lurid glow waxes and wanes on the horizon, 

is it an ultimate threat from an alien star, 

or an elemental hunger licking the sky? 

Things are deliriously wild, 

they are a noise whose grammar is a groan, 

and words smothered out of shape and sense. 

They are the refuse, the rejections, the fruitless failures 
of life, 

abrupt ruins of prodigal pride, - 

fragments of a bridge over the oblivion of a vanished 
stream, 

godless shrine that shelter reptiles, 

marble steps that lead to blankness. 

Sudden tumults rise in the sky and wrestle 

and a startled shudder runs along the sleepless 

hours 

Are they from desperate floods 

hammering against their cave walls, 

or from some fanatic storms 

whirling and howling incantations? 

Are they the cry of an ancient forest 

flinging up its hoarded fire in a last extravagant 
suicide, 

or screams of a paralytic crowd surged by lunatics 
blind and deaf? 

Underneath the noisy terror a stealthy hum creeps up 
like bubbling volcanic mud, 

a mixture of sinister whispers, rumours and 

slanders, and hisses of derision. 

The men gathered there are vague like torn pages of an 
epic. 

Groping in groups or single, their torchlight tattoos 
their faces in chequered lines, in patterns of frightfulness 
The maniacs suddenly strike their neighbours on 
suspicion 

and a hubbub of an indiscriminate fight bursts forth 
echoing from hill to hill 

The women weep and wail, 

they cry that their children are lost in a wilderness 
of contrary paths with confusion at the end. 


Others defiantly ribald shake with raucous 
laughter 

their lascivious limbs unshrinkingly loud, 
for they think that nothing matters. 


II 

There on the crest of the hill 

stands the Man of faith amid the snow-white silence, 
He scans the sky for some signal of light, 

and when the clouds thicken and the night birds 
scream as they fly, 

he cries, Brothers, despair not, for Man is great. 

But they never heed him, 

for they believe that the elemental brute is eternal 
and goodness in its depth is darkly cunning in deception. 
When beaten and wounded they cry, ‘Brother, where 
art thou? 

The answer comes, I am by your side.' 

But they cannot see in the dark 

and they argue that the voice is of their own 
desperate desire, 

that men are ever condemned to fight for phantoms 
in an interminable desert of mutual menace. 

III 

The clouds part, the morning star appears in the East, 


breath of relief springs up from the heart of the earth, 
the murmur of leaves ripples along the forest path, 
and the early bird sings. 

The time has come, proclaims the Man of faith. 

The time for what? 

For the pilgrimage. 

They sit and think, they know not the meaning, 

and yet they seem to understand according to their 
desires 

The touch of the dawn goes deep into the soil 

and life shivers along through the roots of all 
things 

To the pilgrimage of fulfilment,’ a small voice 
whispers, nobody knows whence 

Taken up by the crowd 

it swells into a mighty meaning. 

Men raise their heads and look up, 

women lift their arms in reverence, 

children clap their hands and laugh. 

The early glow of the sun shines like a golden garland 
on the forehead of the Man of faith, 

and they all cry: Brother, we salute thee! 

IV 

Men begin to gather from all quarters, 


from across the seas, the mountains and pathless wastes, 


They come from the valley of the Nile and the banks 
of the Ganges, 

from the snow-sunk uplands of Thibet, 

from high-walled cities of glittering towers, 

from the dense dark tangle of savage wilderness 
Some walk, some ride on camels, horses and elephants, 
on chariots with banners viewing with the clouds 

of dawn, 

The priests of all creeds burn incense, chanting verses 
as they go. 

The monarchs march at the head of their armies, 
lances flashing in the sun and drums beating loud. 
Ragged beggars and courtiers pompously decorated, 
agile young scholars and teachers burdened with 
learned age jostle each other in the crowd. 

Women come chatting and laughing, 

mothers, maidens and brides, 

with offerings of flowers and fruit, 

sandal paste and scented water 

Mingled with them is the harlot, 

shrill of voice and loud in tint and tinsel. 

The gossip is there who secretly poisons the well 

of human sympathy and chuckles. 

The maimed and the cripple join the throng with the 
blind and the sick, 

the dissolute, the thief and the man who makes a 
trade of his God for profit and mimics the saint 

The fulfilment! 

They dare not talk aloud, 

but in their minds, they magnify their own greed, 

and dream of boundless power, 

of unlimited impunity for pilfering and plunder, 

and eternity of feast for their unclean gluttonous flesh 
V 

The Man of faith moves on along pitiless paths strewn 
with flints over scorching sands and steep 
mountainous tracks. 

They follow him, the strong and the weak, the aged 
and young 

the rulers of realms, the tillers of the soil. 


Some grow weary and foot sore, some angry and suspicious. 


They ask at every dragging step, 

"How much further is the end? 

The Man of faith sings in answer 

they scowl and shake their fists and yet they cannot 
resist him; 

the pressure of the moving mass and indefinite 
hope push them forward. 

They shorten their sleep and curtail their rest, 

they out-vie each other in their speed, 

they are ever afraid lest they may be too late for their 
chance 


while others be more fortunate 

The days pass, 

the ever-receding horizon tempts them with renewed 
lure of the unseen till they are sick. 

Their faces harden, their curses grow louder and louder. 
VI 

It is night. 

The travellers spread their mats on the ground 
under the banyan tree. 

A gust of wind blows out the lamp 

and the darkness deepens like a sleep into a swoon, 
Someone from the crowd suddenly stands up 

and pointing to the leader with merciless finger 
breaks out: 

False prophet, thou hast deceived us! 

Others take up the cry one by one, 

women hiss their hatred and men growl 

At last one bolder than others suddenly deals him a blow 
They cannot see his face, but fall upon him in a fury of 
destruction 

and hit him till he lies prone upon the ground his 

life extinct 

The night is still, the sound of the distant waterfall 
comes muffied, 

and a faint breath of jasmine floats in the air. 

VII 

The pilgrims are afraid. 

The women begin to cry, the men in an agony of 
wretchedness 

shout at them to stop. 

Dogs break out barking and are cruelly whipped into 
silence broken by moans 

The night seems endless and men and women begin to 
wrangle as to who among them was to blame. 

They shriek and shout and as they are ready 

to unsheathe their knives 

the darkness pales, the morning light overflows 

the mountain tops 

Suddenly they become still and gasp for breath as they 
gaze at the figure lying dead. 

The women sob out loud and men hide their faces in 
their hands. 

A few try to slink away unnoticed, 

but their crime keeps them chained to their victim. 
They ask each other in bewilderment, 

"Who will show us the path? 

The old man from the East bends his head and says: 
The Victim. 

They sit still and silent 

Again speaks the old man, 

We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger, 

now we shall accept him in love, 

for in his death he lives in the life of us all, the 

great Victim. 

And they all stand up and mingle their voices and sing, 
Victory to the Victim. 

VITI 

To the pilgrimage calls the young, 

to love, to power, to knowledge, to wealth 
overflowing, 

We shall conquer the world and the world beyond this, 
they all cry exultant in a thundering catarat of 
voices, 

The meaning is not the same to them all, but only the 
impulse, 

the moving confluence of wills that recks not death 
and disaster. 

No longer they ask for their way, 

no more doubts are there to burden their minds 

or weariness to clog their feet. 

The spirit of the Leader is within them and ever 
beyond them. 

the Leader who has crossed death and all limits. 
They travel over the fields where the seeds are sown, 
by the granary where the harvest is gathered, 

and across the barren soil where famine dwells 

and skeletons cry for the return of their flesh. 


They pass through populous cities humming with life, 
through dumb desolation hugging its ruined past, 
and hovels for the unclad and unclean, 

a mockery of home for the homeless. 

They travel through long hours of the summer day. 
and as the light wanes in the evening they ask 

the man who reads the sky: 

Brother, is yonder the tower of our final hope 

and peace? 

The wise man shakes his head and says: 

It is the last vanishing cloud of the sunset. 

Friends, exhorts the young, do not stop 

Through the night's blindness we must struggle 

into the Kingdom of living light. 

They go on in the dark 

The road seems to know its own meaning 

and dust underfoot dumbly speaks of direction. 

The stars-celestial wayfarers-sing in silent chorus: 
Move on, comrades! 

In the air floats the voice of the Leader: 

The goal is nigh. 

IX 

The first flush of dawn glistens on the dew-dripping 
leaves of the forest. 

The man who reads the sky cries: 

"Friends, we have come! 

They stop and look around, 

On both sides of the road the corn is ripe to the 
horizon, 

the glad golden answer of the earth to the 

morning light. 

The current of daily life moves slowly 

between the village near the hill and the one 

by the river bank 

The potter's wheel goes round, the woodcutter brings 
fuel to the market, 

the cow-herd takes his cattle to the pasture, 

and the woman with the pitcher on her head 

walks to the well 

But where is the King's Castle, the mine of gold, 

the secret book of magic, 

the sage who knows love's utter wisdom? 

The stars cannot be wrong,'assures the reader of the sky. 
Their signal points to that spot. 

And reverently he walks to a wayside spring 

from which wells up a stream of water, a liquid light, 
like the morning melting into a chorus of tears and laughter 
sings 

‘Mother, open the gate! 

X 

A ray of morning sun strikes aslant at the door 

The assembled crowd feel in their blood the primaeval 
chant of creation: 

Mother, open the gate! 

The gate opens. 

The mother is seated on a straw bed with the babe on 
her lap, 

Like the dawn with the morning star. 

The sun's ray that was waiting at the door outside 
falls on the head of the child. 

The poet strikes his lute and sings out: 

Victory to Man, the newborn, the ever-living. 

They kneel down, -the king and the beggar, the Saint and 
the sinner, 

the wise and the fool,-and cry: 

Victory to Man, the newborn, the ever-living." 

The old man from the East murmurs to himself: 

I have seen!' 


IN THE COUNTRY COTTAGE - Nissim Ezekiel 
The night the lizard came 

our indolence was great; 

we went to bed before 

our eyes were heavy, limbs 

prepared to stretch or love. 

Immobile, tense and grey, 

he taught us patience as 


he waited for the dark. 
From time to time we could 
not help but glance at him 
and learn again that he 
was more alive than us 

in silent energy, 

though his aim was only 
the death of cockroaches. 
When we awoke the next 
morning we found as we 
expected that the job 

was done, clean and complete, 
and the stout lizard gone. 


HUNGER - Jayanta Mahapatra 

It was hard to believe the flesh was heavy on my back. 
The fisherman said: Will you have her, carelessly, 
trailing his nets and his nerves, as though his words 
sanctified the purpose with which he faced himself. 

I saw his white bone thrash his eyes. 

I followed him across the sprawling sands, 

my mind thumping in the flesh‘s sling. 

Hope lay perhaps in burning the house I lived in. 

Silence gripped my sleeves; his body clawed at the froth 
his old nets had only dragged up from the seas. 

In the flickering dark his hut opened like a wound. 

The wind was I, and the days and nights before. 

Palm fronds scratched my skin. Inside the shack 

an oil lamp splayed the hours bunched to those walls. 
Over and over the sticky soot crossed the space of my mind. 
I heard him say: My daughter, she's just turned fifteen... 
Feel her. I‘Il be back soon, your bus leaves at nine. 

The sky fell on me, and a father’s exhausted wile. 

Long and lean, her years were cold as rubber. 

She opened her wormy legs wide. I felt the hunger there, 
the other one, the fish slithering, turning inside. 


THE OBITUARY - A. K. Ramanujan 
Father, when he passed on, 
left dust 

on a table of papers, 

left debts and daughters, 

a bedwetting grandson 
named by the toss 

of a coin after him, 

a house that leaned 

slowly through our growing 
years on a bent coconut 

tree in the yard. 

Being the burning type, 

he burned properly 

at the cremation 

as before, easily 

and at both ends, 

left his eye coins 

in the ashes that didn't 

look one bit different, 

several spinal discs, rough, 
some burned to coal, for sons 
to pick gingerly 

and throw as the priest 

said, facing east 

where three rivers met 

near the railway station; 

no long standing headstone 
with his full name and two dates 
to holdin their parentheses 
everything he didn't quite 
manage to do himself, 

like his caesarean birth 

in a brahmin ghetto 

and his death by heart failure in the fruit market. 
But someone told me 

he got two lines 

in an inside column 

of a Madras newspaper 

sold by the kilo 


exactly four weeks later BLUE LOTUS - Meena Alexander 


to street hawkers "It is not enough to cover the rock with leaves"- Wallace 
who sell it in turn Stevens 

to the small groceries I 

where I buy salt, Twilight, I stroll through stubble fields 
coriander, clouds lift, the hope of a mountain. 

and jaggery What was distinct turns to mist, 

in newspaper cones 

that I usually read what was fitful burns the heart. 

for fun, and lately When I dream of my tribe gathering 

in the hope of finding by the red soil of the Pamba River 

these obituary lines. 

And he left us I feel my writing hand split at the wrist. 
a changed mother Dark tribute or punishment, who can tell? 
and more than You kiss the stump and where the wrist 


one annual ritual. 
Bone was, you set the stalk of a lotus. 


RIVER, ONCE - Rajagopal Parthasarathy There is a blue lotus in my grandmother‘s garden, 
With paper-boats its petals whirl in moonlight like this mountain. 
boys tickle my ribs II 

And buffaloes have turned me An altar, a stone cracked down the spine, 

To a pond. a shelter, a hovel of straw and sperm 

There‘s eaglewood in my hair out of which rise a man and a woman 

and stale flowers. 

Every evening and one is a ghost though I cannot tell which 

as bells roll for the sharpness between them scents 

in the forehead even the orchids, a sharing of things 

of temples 

I see a man invisible till the mountain fetches 

on the steps itself out of water out of ice out of sand 

clean his arse. and they each take tiny morsels 

Kingfishers and egrets 

whom I fled of the mountain and set it on banana leaves 
have flown and as if it were a feast of saints 

my paps. they cry out to their dead and are satisfied. 
Also, emperors and poets III 

who slept I have climbed the mountain and cleared 

in my arms. away the sand and ice using first my bare hands 
I am become a sewer then a small knife. Underneath I found 

now, no one 

has any use for Vaikai the sign of the four-cornered world, gammadion, 
river, once which stands for migration, for the scattering 
of this sweet city. of the people. The desolation of the mothers 
THE AMBIGUOUS FATE OF GIEVE PATEL, HE singing in their rock houses becomes us, 

BEING NEITHER MUSLIM NOR HINDU IN INDIA - Gieve so too the child at the cliff‘s edge 

Patel catching a cloud in her palm 

"To be no part of this hate is deprivation. 

Never could I claim a circumcised butcher as stocks of blood are gathered on the plain, 
Mangled a child out of my arms, never rave spread into sheaves, a circlet for bones 

At the milk-bibing, grass-guzzling hypocrite and flint burns and the mountain resurrects itself. 
Who pulled off my mother's voluminous 

Robes and sliced away at her dugs. IV 

Planets focus their fires Tribe, tribute, tribulation: 

Into a worm of destruction to purify the tongue and its broken skin 

Edging along the continent. Bodies I am learning the language again, 

Turn ashen and shrivel. I 

Only burn my tail” a new speech for a new tribe. 


How did I reach this nervous empire, 
sharp store of sense? 


Donner un sens plus pur etc. etc. 
does not work so well anymore, 
nor calme bloc ici-bas. 


Blunt metals blossom. 
Children barter small arms. 
Ground rules are abolished. 


The earth has no capitals. 
In my distinct notebooks 
I write things of this sort. 


Monsoon clouds from the shore 
near my grandmother‘s house 
float through my lines. 


I take comfort in sentences. 
“Who cares what you write?” 
someone cries. 


A hoarse voice, I cannot see the face. 
He smells like a household ghost. 
There can be no concord between us. 


I search out a bald rock between two trees, 
ash trees on the riverbank 
on an island where towers blazed. 


This is my short 
incantation, 
my long way home. 


William, Rabindranath, Czeslaw, 
Mirabai, Anna, Adrienne 
reach out your hands to me. 


Now stones have tongues. 
Sibilant scattering, 
stormy grace! 


HOME - Arundhati Subramaniam 
Give me a home 

that isn‘t mine, 

where I can slip in and out of rooms 
without a trace, 

never worrying about the plumbing, 
the colour of the curtains, 

the cacophony of books by the bedside. 


A home that I can wear lightly, 
where the rooms aren't clogged 
with yesterday‘s conversations, 
where the self doesn't bloat 

to fill in the crevices. 


A home, like this body, 

so alien when I try to belong, 
so hospitable 

when I decide I‘m just visiting. 


THE OLD PLAYHOUSE - Kamala Das 

You planned to tame a swallow, to hold her 

In the long summer of your love so that she would forget 
Not the raw seasons alone, and the homes left behind, but 
Also her nature, the urge to fly, and the endless 
Pathways of the sky. It was not to gather knowledge 

Of yet another man that I came to you but to learn 
What I was, and by learning, to learn to grow, but every 
Lesson you gave was about yourself. You were pleased 
With my body's response, its weather, its usual shallow 
Convulsions. You dribbled spittle into my mouth, you 
poured 

Yourself into every nook and cranny, you embalmed 

My poor lust with your bitter-sweet juices. You called me 
wife, 

I was taught to break saccharine into your tea and 

To offer at the right moment the vitamins. Cowering 
Beneath your monstrous ego I ate the magic loaf and 
Became a dwarf. I lost my will and reason, to all your 
Questions I mumbled incoherent replies. The summer 
Begins to pall. I remember the rudder breezes 

Of the fall and the smoke from the burning leaves. Your 
room is 

Always lit by artificial lights, your windows always 

Shut. Even the air-conditioner helps so little, 

All pervasive is the male scent of your breath. The cut 
flowers 

In the vases have begun to smell of human sweat. There 
is 

No more singing, no more dance, my mind is an old 
Playhouse with all its lights put out. The strong man's 
technique is 

Always the same, he serves his love in lethal doses, 

For, love is Narcissus at the water's edge, haunted 

By its own lonely face, and yet it must seek at last 

An end, a pure, total freedom, it must will the mirrors 
To shatter and the kind night to erase the water. 


DEAD WOMAN WALKING - Meena Kandasamy 

I am a dead woman walking asylum corridors, 

with faltering step, with felted, flying hair, 

with hollowed cheeks that offset bulging eyes, 

with welts on my wrists, with creasing skin, 

with seizures of speech and song, with a single story 
between my sobbing, pendulous breasts. 


Once I was a wife: beautiful, 

married to a merchant: shifty-eyed. 

living the life, until he was lost in listless doubt— 
of how, what I gave him was more delicious 
than whatever, whatever had been given to me. 
his mathematics could never explain 

the magic of my multiplying love—this miracle— 
like materializing mangoes out of thin air, 

like dishing out what was never there. 


This discrepancy drove him away: 

a new job in another city. 

he hitched himself to a fresh and formless wife. 
Of course, as all women do, I found out. 

I wept in vain, I wailed, I walked on my head, I went to god. 
i sang in praise of dancing dervishes,I made music 
for this world to devour on some dejected day. 

I shed my beauty, I sacrificed my six senses. 
some called me mad, some called me mother 

but all of them led me here, 

to this land of the living-dead. 


BRITISH LITERATURE FROM CHAUCER TO 18TH C 


THE CANTERBURY TALES: GENERAL PROLOGUE - Geoffrey 


Chaucer 
Here bygynneth the Book of the tales of Caunterbury 


Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote, 

The droghte of March hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licéur 

Of which vert engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halfe cours y-ronne, 

And smale foweles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the nyght with open ye, 

So priketh hem Nature in hir corages, 

Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kowthe in sondry londes; 

And specially, from every shires ende 

Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende, 

The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke. 


Bifil that in that seson on a day, 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 

To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 

At nyght were come into that hostelrye 
Wel nyne and twenty in a compaignye 

Of sondry folk, by Aventure y-falle 

In felaweshipe, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde. 
The chambres and the stables weren wyde, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everychon, 
That I was of hir felaweshipe anon, 

And made forward erly for to ryse, 

To take oure wey, ther as I yow devyse. 


But nathelees, whil I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren and of what degree, 
And eek in what array that they were inne; 
And at a Knyght than wol I first bigynne. 


A Knyght ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 

To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 

Trouthe and hondéur, fredom and curteisie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And thereto hadde he riden, no man ferre, 
As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And evere hondéured for his worthynesse. 
At Alisaundre he was whan it was wonne; 
Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven alle nacions in Pruce. 

In Lettow hadde he reysed and in Ruce,— 
No cristen man so ofte of his degree. 

In Gernade at the seege eek hadde he be 
Of Algezir, and riden in Belmarye. 

At Lyeys was he, and at Satalye, 

Whan they were wonne; and in the Grete See 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 


At mortal batailles hadde he been fiftene, 
And foughten for oure feith at Tramyssene 
In lyste thries, and ay slayn his foo. 

This ilke worthy knyght hadde been also 
Somtyme with the lord of Palatye 

Agayn another hethen in Turkye; 


And evermoore he hadde a sovereyn prys. 
And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meeke as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileynye ne sayde, 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray, parfit, gentil knyght. 


But for to tellen yow of his array, 

His hors weren goode, but he was nat gay; 
Of fustian he wered a gypon 

Al bismétered with his habergeon; 

For he was late y-come from his viage, 
And wente for to doon his pilgrymage. 


With hym ther was his sone, a yong Squiér, 

A lovyere and a lusty bacheler, 

With lokkes crulle as they were leyd in presse. 
Of twenty yeer of age he was, I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 

And wonderly delyvere and of greet strengthe. 
And he hadde been somtyme in chyvachie 

In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycardie, 

And born hym weel, as of so litel space, 

In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Embrouded was he, as it were a meede 

Al ful of fresshe floures whyte and reede. 
Syngynge he was, or floytynge, al the day; 

He was as fressh as is the month of May. 
Short was his gowne, with sleves longe and wyde; 
Wel koude he sitte on hors and faire ryde; 

He koude songes make and wel endite, 

Juste and eek daunce, and weel purtreye and write. 
So hoote he lovede that by nyghtertale 

He sleep namoore than dooth a nyghtyngale. 
Curteis he was, lowely and servysable, 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 


SONNET 18: SHALL I COMPARE THEE TO A SUMMER’S 


DAY? - William Shakespeare 
Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date; 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines, 
And often is his gold complexion dimm'd; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm'd; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’st; 
Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’st: 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see, 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


THE CANONIZATION - John Donne 
For God's sake hold your tongue, and let me love, 
Or chide my palsy, or my gout, 
My five grey hairs, or ruined fortune flout, 
With wealth your state, your mind with arts improve, 
Take you a course, get you a place, 
Observe his honour, or his grace, 
Or the king's real, or his stampéd face 
Contemplate; what you will, approve, 
So you will let me love. 


Alas, alas, who's injured by my love? 
What merchant's ships have my sighs drowned? 
Who says my tears have overflowed his ground? 
When did my colds a forward spring remove? 
When did the heats which my veins fill 
Add one more to the plaguy bill? 
Soldiers find wars, and lawyers find out still 
Litigious men, which quarrels move, 
Though she and I do love. 


Call us what you will, we are made such by love; 
Call her one, me another fly, 


We're tapers too, and at our own cost die, 
And we in us find the eagle and the dove. 
The phoenix riddle hath more wit 
By us; we two being one, are it. 
So, to one neutral thing both sexes fit. 
We die and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love. 


We can die by it, if not live by love, 
And if unfit for tombs and hearse 
Our legend be, it will be fit for verse; 
And if no piece of chronicle we prove, 
We'll build in sonnets pretty rooms; 
As well a well-wrought urn becomes 
The greatest ashes, as half-acre tombs, 
And by these hymns, all shall approve 
Us canonized for Love. 


And thus invoke us: "You, whom reverend love 
Made one another's hermitage; 
You, to whom love was peace, that now is rage; 


Who did the whole world's soul contract, and drove 


Into the glasses of your eyes 
(So made such mirrors, and such spies, 
That they did all to you epitomize) 
Countries, towns, courts: beg from above 
A pattern of your love!" 


PARADISE REGAIN'D: BOOK 1 (1671 VERSION) - 
John Milton 
I Who e're while the happy Garden sung, 
By one mans disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover'd Paradise to all mankind, 
By one mans firm obedience fully tri'd 
Through all temptation, and the Tempter foil'd 
In all his wiles, defeated and repuls't, 
And Eden rais'd in the wast Wilderness. 
Thou Spirit who ledst this glorious Eremite 
Into the Desert, his Victorious Field 
Against the Spiritual Foe, and broughtst him thence 
By proof the undoubted Son of God, inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted Song else mute, 
And bear through highth or depth of natures bounds 
With prosperous wing full summ'd to tell of deeds 
Above Heroic, though in secret done, 
And unrecorded left through many an Age, 
Worthy t'have not remain'd so long unsung. 
Now had the great Proclaimer with a voice 
More awful then the sound of Trumpet, cri'd 
Repentance, and Heavens Kingdom nigh at hand 
To all Baptiz'd: to his great Baptism flock'd 
With aw the Regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the Son of Joseph deem'd 
To the flood Jordan, came as then obscure, 
Unmarkt, unknown; but him the Baptist soon 
Descri'd, divinely warn'd, and witness bore 
As to his worthier, and would have resign'd 
To him his Heavenly Office, nor was long 
His witness unconfirm'd: on him baptiz'd 
Heaven open'd, and in likeness of a Dove 
The Spirit descended, while the Fathers voice 
From Heav'n pronounc'd him his beloved Son. 
That heard the Adversary, who roving still 
About the world, at that assembly fam'd 
Would not be last, and with the voice divine 
Nigh Thunder-struck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv'n, a while survey'd 
With wonder, then with envy fraught and rage 
Flies to his place, nor rests, but in mid air 
To Councel summons all his mighty Peers, 
Within thick Clouds and dark ten-fold involv'd, 
A gloomy Consistory; and them amidst 
With looks agast and sad he thus bespake. 
O ancient Powers of Air and this wide world, 
For much more willingly I mention Air, 
This our old Conquest, then remember Hell 
Our hated habitation; well ye know 


How many Ages, as the years of men, 
This Universe we have possest, and rul'd 
In manner at our will th' affairs of Earth, 
Since Adam and his facil consort Eve 


Lost Paradise deceiv'd by me, though since 
With dread attending when that fatal wound 
Shall be inflicted by the Seed of Eve 
Upon my head, long the decrees of Heav'n 
Delay, for longest time to him is short; 
And now too soon for us the circling hours 
This dreaded time have compast, wherein we 
Must bide the stroak of that long threatn'd wound, 
At least if so we can, and by the head 
Broken be not intended all our power 
To be infring'd, our freedom and our being. 
In this fair Empire won of Earth and Air; 
For this ill news I bring, the Womans seed 
Destin'd to this, is late of woman born, 
His birth to our just fear gave no small cause, 
But his growth now to youths full flowr, displaying 
All vertue, grace and wisdom to atchieve 
Things highest, greatest, multiplies my fear. 
Before him a great Prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is sent Harbinger, who all 
Invites, and in the Consecrated stream 
Pretends to wash off sin, and fit them so 
Purified to receive him pure, or rather 
To do him honour as their King; all come, 
And he himself among them was baptiz'd, 
Not thence to be more pure, but to receive 
The testimony of Heaven, that who he is 
Thenceforth the Nations may not doubt; I saw 
The Prophet do him reverence, on him rising 
Out of the water, Heav'n above the Clouds 
Unfold her Crystal Dores, thence on his head 
A perfect Dove descend, what e're it meant, 
And out of Heav'n the Sov'raign voice I heard, 
This is my Son belov'd, in him am pleas'd. 
His Mother then is mortal, but his Sire, 
He who obtains the Monarchy of Heav'n, 
And what will he not do to advance his Son? 
His first-begot we know, and sore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep; 
Who this is we must learn, for man he seems 
In all his lineaments, though in his face 
The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine. 
Ye see our danger on the utmost edge 
Of hazard, which admits no long debate, 
But must with something sudden be oppos'd, 
Not force, but well couch't fraud, well woven snares, 
E're in the head of Nations he appear 
Their King, their Leader, and Supream on Earth. 
I, when no other durst, sole undertook 
The dismal expedition to find out 
And ruine Adam, and the exploit perform'd 
Successfully; a calmer voyage now 
Will waft me; and the way found prosperous once 
Induces best to hope of like success. 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amazement to th’ infernal Crew, 
Distracted and surpriz'd with deep dismay 
At these sad tidings; but no time was then 
For long indulgence to their fears or grief: 
Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him their great Dictator, whose attempt 
At first against mankind so well had thriv'd 
In Adam's overthrow, and led thir march 
From Hell's deep-vaulted Den to dwell in light, 
Regents and Potentates, and Kings, yea gods 
Of many a pleasant Realm and Province wide. 
So to the Coast of Jordan he directs 
His easie steps; girded with snaky wiles, 
Where he might likeliest find this new-declar'd, 
This man of men, attested Son of God, 
Temptation and all guile on him to try; 


So to subvert whom he suspected rais'd 

To end his Raign on Earth so long enjoy'd: 
But contrary unweeting he fulfill'd 

The purpos'd Counsel pre-ordain'd and fixt 
Of the most High, who in full frequence bright 
Of Angels, thus to Gabriel smiling spake. 

Gabriel this day by proof thou shalt behold, 
Thou and all Angels conversant on Earth 
With man or mens affairs, how I begin 
To verifie that solemn message late, 

On which I sent thee to the Virgin pure 

In Galilee, that she should bear a Son 

Great in Renown, and call'd the Son of God; 
Then toldst her doubting how these things could be 
To her a Virgin, that on her should come 

The Holy Ghost, and the power of the highest 
O're-shadow her: this man born and now up-grown, 
To shew him worthy of his birth divine 

And high prediction, henceforth I expose 

To Satan; let him tempt and now assay 

His utmost subtilty, because he boasts 

And vaunts of his great cunning to the throng 
Of his Apostasie; he might have learnt 

Less over-weening, since he fail'd in Job, 
Whose constant perseverance overcame 
Whate're his cruel malice could invent. 

He now shall know I can produce a man 

Of female Seed, far abler to resist 

All his sollicitations, and at length 

All his vast force, and drive him back to Hell, 
Winning by Conquest what the first man lost 
By fallacy surpriz'd. But first I mean 

To exercise him in the Wilderness, 

There he shall first lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warfare, e're I send him forth 

To conquer Sin and Death the two grand foes, 
By Humiliation and strong Sufferance: 

His weakness shall o'recome Satanic strength 
And all the world, and mass of sinful flesh; 
That all the Angels and Atherial Powers, 
They now, and men hereafter may discern, 
From what consummate vertue I have chose 
This perfect Man, by merit call'd my Son, 

To earn Salvation for the Sons of men. 

So spake the Eternal Father, and all Heaven 
Admiring stood a space, then into Hymns 
Burst forth, and in Celestial measures mov'd, 
Circling the Throne and Singing, while the hand 
Sung with the voice, and this the argument. 

Victory and Triumph to the Son of God 
Now entring his great duel, not of arms, 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles. 

The Father knows the Son; therefore secure 
Ventures his filial Vertue, though untri'd, 
Against whate're may tempt, whate're seduce, 
Allure, or terrifie, or undermine. 

Be frustrate all ye stratagems of Hell, 

And devilish machinations come to nought. 

So they in Heav'n their Odes and Vigils tun'd: 
Mean while the Son of God, who yet some days 
Lodg'd in Bethabara where John baptiz'd, 
Musing and much revolving in his brest, 

How best the mighty work he might begin 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 

Publish his God-like office now mature, 

One day forth walk'd alone, the Spirit leading; 

And his deep thoughts, the better to converse 
With solitude, till far from track of men, 

Thought following thought, and step by step led on, 
He entred now the bordering Desert wild, 

And with dark shades and rocks environ'd round, 
His holy Meditations thus persu'd. 

O what a multitude of thoughts at once 
Awakn'd in me swarm, while I consider 
What from within I feel my self, and hear 
What from without comes often to my ears, 

Ill sorting with my present state compar'd. 


When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing, all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be publick good; my self I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth, 

All righteous things: therefore above my years, 
The Law of God I read, and found it sweet, 
Made it my whole delight, and in it grew 

To such perfection, that e're yet my age 

Had measur'd twice six years, at our great Feast 
I went into the Temple, there to hear 

The Teachers of our Law, and to propose 

What might improve my knowledge or their own; 
And was admir'd by all, yet this not all 

To which my Spirit aspir'd, victorious deeds 
Flam'd in my heart, heroic acts, one while 

To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 

Then to subdue and quell o're all the earth 
Brute violence and proud Tyrannick pow'r, 

Till truth were freed, and equity restor'd: 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts, 
And make perswasion do the work of fear; 

At least to try, and teach the erring Soul 

Not wilfully mis-doing, but unware 

Misled; the stubborn only to destroy. 

These growing thoughts my Mother soon perceiving 
By words at times cast forth inly rejoyc'd, 

And said to me apart, high are thy thoughts 

O Son, but nourish them and let them soar 

To what highth sacred vertue and true worth 
Can raise them, though above example high; 

By matchless Deeds express thy matchless Sire. 
For know, thou art no Son of mortal man, 
Though men esteem thee low of Parentage, 

Thy Father is the Eternal King, who rules 

All Heaven and Earth, Angels and Sons of men, 
A messenger from God fore-told thy birth 
Conceiv'd in me a Virgin, he fore-told 

Thou shouldst be great and sit on David's Throne, 
And of thy Kingdom there should be no end. 

At thy Nativity a glorious Quire 

Of Angels in the fields of Bethlehem sung 

To Shepherds watching at their folds by night, 
And told them the Messiah now was born, 
Where they might see him, and to thee they came; 
Directed to the Manger where thou lais't, 

For in the Inn was left no better room: 

A Star, not seen before in Heaven appearing 
Guided the Wise Men thither from the East, 

To honour thee with Incense, Myrrh, and Gold, 
By whose bright course led on they found the place, 
Affirming it thy Star new grav'n in Heaven, 

By which they knew thee King of Israel born. 
Just Simeon and Prophetic Anna, warn'd 

By Vision, found thee in the Temple, and spake 
Before the Altar and the vested Priest, 

Like things of thee to all that present stood. 
This having heard, strait I again revolv'd 

The Law and Prophets, searching what was writ 
Concerning the Messiah, to our Scribes 

Known partly, and soon found of whom they spake 
I am; this chiefly, that my way must lie 
Through many a hard assay even to the death, 
E're I the promis'd Kingdom can attain, 

Or work Redemption for mankind, whose sins 
Full weight must be transferr'd upon my head. 
Yet neither thus disheartn'd or dismay'd, 

The time prefixt I waited, when behold 

The Baptist, (of whose birth I oft had heard, 
Not knew by sight) now come, who was to come 
Before Messiah and his way prepare. 


MAC FLECKNOE - John Dryden 


A Satire upon the True-blue Protestant Poet T.S. 
All human things are subject to decay, 


And, when Fate summons, monarchs must obey: 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was call'd to empire, and had govern'd long: 
In prose and verse, was own'd, without dispute 
Through all the realms of Non-sense, absolute. 
This aged prince now flourishing in peace, 

And blest with issue of a large increase, 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the State: 

And pond'ring which of all his sons was fit 

To reign, and wage immortal war with wit; 
Cry'd, ‘tis resolv'd; for nature pleads that he 
Should only rule, who most resembles me: 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dullness from his tender years. 
Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 

Who stands confirm'd in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 

Some beams of wit on other souls may fall, 
Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shadwell's genuine night admits no ray, 
His rising fogs prevail upon the day: 

Besides his goodly fabric fills the eye, 

And seems design'd for thoughtless majesty: 
Thoughtless as monarch oaks, that shade the plain, 
And, spread in solemn state, supinely reign. 
Heywood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology: 

Even I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Was sent before but to prepare thy way; 

And coarsely clad in Norwich drugget came 

To teach the nations in thy greater name. 

My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung 
When to King John of Portugal I sung, 

Was but the prelude to that glorious day, 
When thou on silver Thames did'st cut thy way, 
With well tim'd oars before the royal barge, 
Swell'd with the pride of thy celestial charge; 
And big with hymn, commander of an host, 

The like was ne'er in Epsom blankets toss'd. 
Methinks I see the new Arion sail, 

The lute still trembling underneath thy nail. 

At thy well sharpen'd thumb from shore to shore 
The treble squeaks for fear, the basses roar: 
Echoes from Pissing-Alley, Shadwell call, 

And Shadwell they resound from Aston Hall. 
About thy boat the little fishes throng, 

As at the morning toast, that floats along. 
Sometimes as prince of thy harmonious band 
Thou wield'st thy papers in thy threshing hand. 
St. Andre's feet ne'er kept more equal time, 
Not ev'n the feet of thy own Psyche's rhyme: 
Though they in number as in sense excel; 

So just, so like tautology they fell, 

That, pale with envy, Singleton forswore 

The lute and sword which he in triumph bore 
And vow'd he ne'er would act Villerius more. 
Here stopt the good old sire; and wept for joy 
In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, persuade, 
That for anointed dullness he was made. 


Close to the walls which fair Augusta bind, 

(The fair Augusta much to fears inclin'd) 

An ancient fabric, rais'd t'inform the sight, 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight: 

A watch tower once; but now, so fate ordains, 

Of all the pile an empty name remains. 

From its old ruins brothel-houses rise, 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. 

Where their vast courts, the mother-strumpets keep, 
And, undisturb'd by watch, in silence sleep. 

Near these a nursery erects its head, 

Where queens are form'd, and future heroes bred; 


Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, 
Where infant punks their tender voices try, 
And little Maximins the gods defy. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here, 
Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear; 

But gentle Simkin just reception finds 

Amidst this monument of vanish'd minds: 

Pure clinches, the suburbian muse affords; 
And Panton waging harmless war with words. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiously design'd his Shadwell's throne. 
For ancient Decker prophesi'd long since, 

That in this pile should reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a scourge of wit, and flail of sense: 
To whom true dullness should some Psyches owe, 
But worlds of Misers from his pen should flow; 
Humorists and hypocrites it should produce, 
Whole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce. 


Now Empress Fame had publisht the renown, 
Of Shadwell's coronation through the town. 
Rous'd by report of fame, the nations meet, 
From near Bun-Hill, and distant Watling-street. 
No Persian carpets spread th'imperial way, 

But scatter'd limbs of mangled poets lay: 

From dusty shops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. 

Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogleby there lay, 

But loads of Shadwell almost chok'd the way. 
Bilk'd stationers for yeoman stood prepar'd, 
And Herringman was Captain of the Guard. 
The hoary prince in majesty appear'd, 

High on a throne of his own labours rear'd. 

At his right hand our young Ascanius sat 
Rome's other hope, and pillar of the state. 

His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, grace, 
And lambent dullness play'd around his face. 
As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Sworn by his sire a mortal foe to Rome; 

So Shadwell swore, nor should his vow be vain, 
That he till death true dullness would maintain; 
And in his father's right, and realm's defence, 
Ne'er to have peace with wit, nor truce with sense. 
The king himself the sacred unction made, 

As king by office, and as priest by trade: 

In his sinister hand, instead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale; 

Love's kingdom to his right he did convey, 

At once his sceptre and his rule of sway; 
Whose righteous lore the prince had practis'd young, 
And from whose loins recorded Psyche sprung, 
His temples last with poppies were o'er spread, 
That nodding seem'd to consecrate his head: 
Just at that point of time, if fame not lie, 

On his left hand twelve reverend owls did fly. 
So Romulus, 'tis sung, by Tiber's brook, 
Presage of sway from twice six vultures took. 
Th'admiring throng loud acclamations make, 
And omens of his future empire take. 

The sire then shook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 

Full on the filial dullness: long he stood, 
Repelling from his breast the raging god; 

At length burst out in this prophetic mood: 


Heavens bless my son, from Ireland let him reign 
To far Barbadoes on the Western main; 

Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And greater than his father's be his throne. 
Beyond love's kingdom let him stretch his pen; 
He paus'd, and all the people cry'd Amen. 
Then thus, continu'd he, my son advance 

Still in new impudence, new ignorance. 
Success let other teach, learn thou from me 
Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry. 
Let Virtuosos in five years be writ; 

Yet not one thought accuse thy toil of wit. 


Let gentle George in triumph tread the stage, 
Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopling, charm the pit, 
And in their folly show the writer's wit. 

Yet still thy fools shall stand in thy defence, 
And justify their author's want of sense. 

Let 'em be all by thy own model made 

Of dullness, and desire no foreign aid: 

That they to future ages may be known, 

Not copies drawn, but issue of thy own. 

Nay let thy men of wit too be the same, 

All full of thee, and differing but in name; 

But let no alien Sedley interpose 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epsom prose. 

And when false flowers of rhetoric thou would'st cull, 
Trust Nature, do not labour to be dull; 

But write thy best, and top; and in each line, 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine. 

Sir Formal, though unsought, attends thy quill, 
And does thy Northern Dedications fill. 

Nor let false friends seduce thy mind to fame, 
By arrogating Jonson's hostile name. 

Let Father Flecknoe fire thy mind with praise, 
And Uncle Ogleby thy envy raise. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonson has no part; 
What share have we in Nature or in Art? 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not understand? 

Where made he love in Prince Nicander's vein, 
Or swept the dust in Psyche's humble strain? 
Where sold he bargains, whip-stitch, kiss my arse, 
Promis'd a play and dwindled to a farce? 

When did his muse from Fletcher scenes purloin, 
As thou whole Eth'ridge dost transfuse to thine? 
But so transfus'd as oil on waters flow, 

His always floats above, thine sinks below. 

This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 
New humours to invent for each new play: 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind, 

By which one way, to dullness, 'tis inclin'd, 
Which makes thy writings lean on one side still, 
And in all changes that way bends thy will. 

Nor let thy mountain belly make pretence 

Of likeness; thine's a tympany of sense. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But sure thou 'rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine thy gentle numbers feebly creep, 

Thy Tragic Muse gives smiles, thy Comic sleep. 
With whate'er gall thou sett'st thy self to write, 
Thy inoffensive satires never bite. 

In thy felonious heart, though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 

In keen iambics, but mild anagram: 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acrostic land. 

There thou may'st wings display and altars raise, 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 
Or if thou would'st thy diff'rent talents suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 
He said, but his last words were scarcely heard, 
For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepar'd, 

And down they sent the yet declaiming bard. 
Sinking he left his drugget robe behind, 

Born upwards by a subterranean wind. 

The mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 
With double portion of his father's art. 


TO HIS COY MISTRESS - Andrew Marvell 
Had we but world enough and time, 

This coyness, lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love’s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; I by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires and more slow; 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingéd chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust; 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now therefore, while the youthful hue 

Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 

At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapped power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD - Thomas 
Gray 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimm'ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 


No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 

Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress'd their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flow'r is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 


Th' applause of list'ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter'd muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being eer resign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, ling'ring look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th’ unhonour'd Dead 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 

"Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


"There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


"Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 


"One morn I miss'd him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


"The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow thro’ the church-way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 

Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth to Fortune and Pe fame, unknown. 
Fair Séience frown'd not on his humby birth, 
And Melancholy mar. a him for her own. 


Large was, his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav'n did.a resompe ae as largely send: 
He gave to Mis'ry a tear, ; 
He gain'd fr aie teed in (‘twas all he wish'd) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
raw railties bye eir dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling ope re epose) 
The bosom ot his Fatherand his 


BRITISH LITERATURE - 19TH C 


(THE TYGER) & (THE LAMB) - William Blake 
Tyger Tyger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night; 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies. 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand, dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, & what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat. 
What dread hand? & what dread feet? 


What the hammer? what the chain, 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp. 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears 
And water'd heaven with their tears: 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the Lamb make thee? 


Tyger Tyger burning bright, 

In the forests of the night: 

What immortal hand or eye, 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Little Lamb who made thee 
Dost thou know who made thee 
Gave thee life & bid thee feed. 
By the stream & o'er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing wooly bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice! 
Little Lamb who made thee 
Dost thou know who made thee 


Little Lamb I'll tell thee, 
Little Lamb I'll tell thee! 

He is called by thy name, 

For he calls himself a Lamb: 

He is meek & he is mild, 

He became a little child: 

I a child & thou a lamb, 

We are called by his name. 
Little Lamb God bless thee. 
Little Lamb God bless thee. 


LINES COMPOSED A FEW MILES ABOVE TINTERN ABBEY, 
ON REVISITING THE BANKS OF THE WYE DURING A 
TOUR. July 13, 1798 - William Wordsworth 

Five years have past; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! and again I hear 

These waters, rolling from their mountain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur.—Once again 

Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 

These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
‘Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 

These hedge-rows, hardly hedge-rows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral farms, 
Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 

Sent up, in silence, from among the trees! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some Hermit's cave, where by his fire 

The Hermit sits alone. 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man's eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and 'mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration:—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened:—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


If this 
Be but a vain belief, yet, oh! how oft— 
In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer thro' the woods, 
How often has my spirit turned to thee! 


And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought, 
With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again: 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when first 
I came among these hills; when like a roe 

I bounded o'er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 


Wherever nature led: more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.—And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear,—both what they half create, 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and the language of the sense 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 


Nor perchance, 
If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay: 
For thou art with me here upon the banks 
Of this fair river; thou my dearest Friend, 
My dear, dear Friend; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little while 
May I behold in thee what I was once, 
My dear, dear Sister! and this prayer I make, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; 'tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy: for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk; 
And let the misty mountain-winds be free 
To blow against thee: and, in after years, 
When these wild ecstasies shall be matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies; oh! then, 
If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 


Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, 
And these my exhortations! Nor, perchance— 
If I should be where I no more can hear 


Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these gleams 


Of past existence—wilt thou then forget 

That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together; and that I, so long 

A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service: rather say 

With warmer love—oh! with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget, 

That after many wanderings, many years 

Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs, 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake! 


KUBLA KHAN - Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Or, a vision in a dream. A Fragment. 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 


A stately pleasure-dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 
So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round; 
And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 


And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 


As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced: 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 
And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean; 
And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 

Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 

From the fountain and the caves. 
It was a miracle of rare device, 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 


A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw: 
It was an Abyssinian maid 
And on her dulcimer she played, 
Singing of Mount Abora. 
Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 
To such a deep delight ’twould win me, 
That with music loud and long, 
I would build that dome in air, 
That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 
And all who heard should see them there, 
And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 
And close your eyes with holy dread 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


OZYMANDIAS - Percy Bysshe Shelley 

I met a traveller from an antique land, 

Who said—“Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. .. . Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal, these words appear: 

My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings; 

Look on my Works, ye Mighty, and despair! 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal Wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away.” 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE - John Keats 
My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
'Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thine happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool'd a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 


Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 


Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee, 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 

Cluster'd around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 


Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast fading violets cover'd up in leaves; 
And mid-May's eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 


The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call'd him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 


To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm'd magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam'd to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ‘tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music:—Do I wake or sleep? 


SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY - Lord Byron (George Gordon) 
She walks in beauty, like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 

And all that’s best of dark and bright 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes; 

Thus mellowed to that tender light 

Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 

Or softly lightens o’er her face; 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express, 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent! 


TITHONUS - Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and lies beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms, 

Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-hair'd shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever-silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn. 


Alas! for this gray shadow, once a man— 
So glorious in his beauty and thy choice, 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he seem'd 
To his great heart none other than a God! 
I ask'd thee, 'Give me immortality.’ 
Then didst thou grant mine asking with a smile, 
Like wealthy men, who care not how they give. 
But thy strong Hours indignant work'd their wills, 
And beat me down and marr'd and wasted me, 
And tho' they could not end me, left me maim'd 
To dwell in presence of immortal youth, 
Immortal age beside immortal youth, 
And all I was, in ashes. Can thy love, 
Thy beauty, make amends, tho' even now, 
Close over us, the silver star, thy guide, 


Shines in those tremulous eyes that fill with tears 
To hear me? Let me go: take back thy gift: 

Why should a man desire in any way 

To vary from the kindly race of men 

Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 

Where all should pause, as is most meet for all? 


A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born. 
Once more the old mysterious glimmer steals 
From thy pure brows, and from thy shoulders pure, 
And bosom beating with a heart renew'd. 
Thy cheek begins to redden thro' the gloom, 
Thy sweet eyes brighten slowly close to mine, 
Ere yet they blind the stars, and the wild team 
Which love thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 
And shake the darkness from their loosen'd manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 


Lo! ever thus thou growest beautiful 
In silence, then before thine answer given 
Departest, and thy tears are on my cheek. 


Why wilt thou ever scare me with thy tears, 
And make me tremble lest a saying learnt, 
In days far-off, on that dark earth, be true? 
'The Gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. ' 


Ay me! ay me! with what another heart 

In days far-off, and with what other eyes 

I used to watch—if I be he that watch'd— 

The lucid outline forming round thee; saw 

The dim curls kindle into sunny rings; 

Changed with thy mystic change, and felt my blood 
Glow with the glow that slowly crimson'd all 
Thy presence and thy portals, while I lay, 
Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy-warm 
With kisses balmier than half-opening buds 

Of April, and could hear the lips that kiss'd 
Whispering I knew not what of wild and sweet, 
Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing, 
While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 


Yet hold me not for ever in thine East: 
How can my nature longer mix with thine? 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when the steam 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 
And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Release me, and restore me to the ground; 
Thou seést all things, thou wilt see my grave: 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 
I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels. 


FRA LIPPO LIPPI - Robert Browning 


(ore nine painter, 1412-69] 
am poor brother Lippo, by your leave! 


You need not clap your torches to my face. 

Zooks, what's to blame? you think you see a monk! 
What, 'tis past midnight, and you go the rounds, 
And here you catch me at an alley's end 

Where sportive ladies leave their doors ajar? 

The Carmine's my cloister: hunt it up, 

Do,—harry out, if you must show your zeal, 
Whatever rat, there, haps on his wrong hole, 

And nip each softling of a wee white mouse, 

Weke, weke, that's crept to keep him company! 
Aha, you know your betters! Then, you'll take 
Your hand away that's fiddling on my throat, 

And please to know me likewise. Who am I? 

Why, one, sir, who is lodging with a friend 

Three streets off—he's a certain . . . how d'ye call? 
Master—a ...Cosimo of the Medici, 

I' the house that caps the corner. Boh! you were best! 
Remember and tell me, the day you're hanged, 


How you affected such a gullet's-gripe! 

But you, sir, it concerns you that your knaves 

Pick up a manner nor discredit you: 

Zooks, are we pilchards, that they sweep the streets 
And count fair price what comes into their net? 

He's Judas to a tittle, that man is! 

Just such a face! Why, sir, you make amends. 

Lord, I'm not angry! Bid your hang-dogs go 

Drink out this quarter-florin to the health 

Of the munificent House that harbours me 

(And many more beside, lads! more beside!) 

And all's come square again. I'd like his face— 

His, elbowing on his comrade in the door 

With the pike and lantern,—for the slave that holds 
John Baptist's head a-dangle by the hair 

With one hand ("Look you, now," as who should say) 
And his weapon in the other, yet unwiped! 

It's not your chance to have a bit of chalk, 

A wood-coal or the like? or you should see! 

Yes, I'm the painter, since you style me so. 

What, brother Lippo's doings, up and down, 

You know them and they take you? like enough! 

I saw the proper twinkle in your eye— 

‘Tell you, I liked your looks at very first. 

Let's sit and set things straight now, hip to haunch. 
Here's spring come, and the nights one makes up bands 
To roam the town and sing out carnival, 

And I've been three weeks shut within my mew, 
A-painting for the great man, saints and saints 

And saints again. I could not paint all night— 

Ouf! I leaned out of window for fresh air. 

There came a hurry of feet and little feet, 

A sweep of lute strings, laughs, and whifts of song, — 
Flower o' the broom, 

Take away love, and our earth is a tomb! 

Flower o' the quince, 

I let Lisa go, and what good in life since? 

Flower o' the thyme—and so on. Round they went. 
Scarce had they turned the corner when a titter 


Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight,—three slim shapes, 


And a face that looked up . . . zooks, sir, flesh and blood, 
That's all I'm made of! Into shreds it went, 

Curtain and counterpane and coverlet, 

All the bed-furniture—a dozen knots, 

There was a ladder! Down I let myself, 

Hands and feet, scrambling somehow, and so dropped, 
And after them. I came up with the fun 

Hard by Saint Laurence, hail fellow, well met,— 
Flower o' the rose, 

If I've been merry, what matter who knows? 

And so as I was stealing back again 

To get to bed and have a bit of sleep 

Ere I rise up to-morrow and go work 

On Jerome knocking at his poor old breast 

With his great round stone to subdue the flesh, 

You snap me of the sudden. Ah, I see! 

Though your eye twinkles still, you shake your head— 
Mine's shaved—a monk, you say—the sting 's in that! 
If Master Cosimo announced himself, 

Mum's the word naturally; but a monk! 

Come, what am I a beast for? tell us, now! 

I was a baby when my mother died 

And father died and left me in the street. 

I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 

On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 
Refuse and rubbish. One fine frosty day, 

My stomach being empty as your hat, 

The wind doubled me up and down I went. 

Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, 

(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew) 

And so along the wall, over the bridge, 

By the straight cut to the convent. Six words there, 
While I stood munching my first bread that month: 
"So, boy, you're minded," quoth the good fat father 
Wiping his own mouth, 'twas refection-time,— 

"To quit this very miserable world? 


Will you renounce"... "the mouthful of bread?" thought I; 


By no means! Brief, they made a monk of me; 

I did renounce the world, its pride and greed, 
Palace, farm, villa, shop, and banking-house, 
Trash, such as these poor devils of Medici 

Have given their hearts to—all at eight years old. 
Well, sir, I found in time, you may be sure, 
‘Twas not for nothing—the good bellyful, 

The warm serge and the rope that goes all round, 
And day-long blessed idleness beside! 

"Let's see what the urchin's fit for"—that came next. 
Not overmuch their way, I must confess. 

Such a to-do! They tried me with their books: 
Lord, they'd have taught me Latin in pure waste! 
Flower o' the clove. 

All the Latin I construe is, "amo" I love! 

But, mind you, when a boy starves in the streets 
Eight years together, as my fortune was, 
Watching folk's faces to know who will fling 

The bit of half-stripped grape-bunch he desires, 
And who will curse or kick him for his pains,— 
Which gentleman processional and fine, 

Holding a candle to the Sacrament, 

Will wink and let him lift a plate and catch 

The droppings of the wax to sell again, 

Or holla for the Eight and have him whipped,— 
How say I?—nay, which dog bites, which lets drop 
His bone from the heap of offal in the street,— 
Why, soul and sense of him grow sharp alike, 

He learns the look of things, and none the less 
For admonition from the hunger-pinch. 

I had a store of such remarks, be sure, 

Which, after I found leisure, turned to use. 

I drew men's faces on my copy-books, 

Scrawled them within the antiphonary's marge, 
Joined legs and arms to the long music-notes, 
Found eyes and nose and chin for A's and B's, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun, 


On the wall, the bench, the door. The monks looked black. 


"Nay," quoth the Prior, "turn him out, d'ye say? 

In no wise. Lose a crow and catch a lark. 

What if at last we get our man of parts, 

We Carmelites, like those Camaldolese 

And Preaching Friars, to do our church up fine 

And put the front on it that ought to be!" 

And hereupon he bade me daub away. 

Thank you! my head being crammed, the walls a blank, 
Never was such prompt disemburdening. 

First, every sort of monk, the black and white, 

I drew them, fat and lean: then, folk at church, 
From good old gossips waiting to confess 

Their cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends,— 

To the breathless fellow at the altar-foot, 

Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 

With the little children round him in a row 

Of admiration, half for his beard and half 

For that white anger of his victim's son 

Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 

Signing himself with the other because of Christ 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 

After the passion of a thousand years) 

Till some poor girl, her apron o'er her head, 

(Which the intense eyes looked through) came at eve 
On tiptoe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 

Her pair of earrings and a bunch of flowers 

(The brute took growling), prayed, and so was gone. 
I painted all, then cried "'Tis ask and have; 

Choose, for more's ready!"—laid the ladder flat, 
And showed my covered bit of cloister-wall. 

The monks closed in a circle and praised loud 

Till checked, taught what to see and not to see, 
Being simple bodies,—"That's the very man! 

Look at the boy who stoops to pat the dog! 

That woman's like the Prior's niece who comes 

To care about his asthma: it's the life!" 

But there my triumph's straw-fire flared and funked; 
Their betters took their turn to see and say: 


The Prior and the learned pulled a face 

And stopped all that in no time. "How? what's here? 
Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all! 
Faces, arms, legs, and bodies like the true 

As much as pea and pea! it's devil's-game! 

Your business is not to catch men with show, 
With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there's such a thing as flesh. 
Your business is to paint the souls of men— 
Man's soul, and it's a fire, smoke. . . no, it's not... 
It's vapour done up like a new-born babe— 

(In that shape when you die it leaves your mouth) 
It's... well, what matters talking, it's the soul! 
Give us no more of body than shows soul! 

Here's Giotto, with his Saint a-praising God, 

That sets us praising—why not stop with him? 
Why put all thoughts of praise out of our head 
With wonder at lines, colours, and what not? 
Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms! 

Rub all out, try at it a second time. 

Oh, that white smallish female with the breasts, 
She's just my niece . . . Herodias, I would say,— 
Who went and danced and got men's heads cut off! 
Have it all out!" Now, is this sense, I ask? 

A fine way to paint soul, by painting body 

So ill, the eye can't stop there, must go further 
And can't fare worse! Thus, yellow does for white 
When what you put for yellow's simply black, 
And any sort of meaning looks intense 

When all beside itself means and looks nought. 
Why can't a painter lift each foot in turn, 

Left foot and right foot, go a double step, 

Make his flesh liker and his soul more like, 

Both in their order? Take the prettiest face, 

The Prior's niece . . . patron-saint—is it so pretty 
You can't discover if it means hope, fear, 

Sorrow or joy? won't beauty go with these? 
Suppose I've made her eyes all right and blue, 
Can't I take breath and try to add life's flash, 
And then add soul and heighten them three-fold? 
Or say there's beauty with no soul at all— 

(I never saw it—put the case the same—) 

If you get simple beauty and nought else, 

You get about the best thing God invents: 


That's somewhat: and you'll find the soul you have missed, 


Within yourself, when you return him thanks. 
"Rub all out!" Well, well, there's my life, in short, 
And so the thing has gone on ever since. 

I'm grown a man no doubt, I've broken bounds: 
You should not take a fellow eight years old 

And make him swear to never kiss the girls. 

I'm my own master, paint now as I please— 
Having a friend, you see, in the Corner-house! 
Lord, it's fast holding by the rings in front— 
Those great rings serve more purposes than just 
To plant a flag in, or tie up a horse! 

And yet the old schooling sticks, the old grave eyes 
Are peeping o'er my shoulder as I work, 

The heads shake still—"It's art's decline, my son! 
You're not of the true painters, great and old; 
Brother Angelico's the man, you'll find; 

Brother Lorenzo stands his single peer: 

Fag on at flesh, you'll never make the third!" 
Flower o' the pine, 

You keep your mistr ... manners, and I'll stick to mine! 
I'm not the third, then: bless us, they must know! 
Don't you think they're the likeliest to know, 
They with their Latin? So, I swallow my rage, 
Clench my teeth, suck my lips in tight, and paint 
To please them—sometimes do and sometimes don't; 
For, doing most, there's pretty sure to come 

A turn, some warm eve finds me at my saints— 

A laugh, a cry, the business of the world— 
(Flower o' the peach 

Death for us all, and his own life for each!) 

And my whole soul revolves, the cup runs over, 


The world and life's too big to pass for a dream, 
And I do these wild things in sheer despite, 
And play the fooleries you catch me at, 

In pure rage! The old mill-horse, out at grass 
After hard years, throws up his stiff heels so, 
Although the miller does not preach to him 

The only good of grass is to make chaff. 

What would men have? Do they like grass or no— 
May they or mayn't they? all I want's the thing 
Settled for ever one way. As it is, 

You tell too many lies and hurt yourself: 

You don't like what you only like too much, 

You do like what, if given you at your word, 
You find abundantly detestable. 

For me, I think I speak as I was taught; 

I always see the garden and God there 
A-making man's wife: and, my lesson learned, 
The value and significance of flesh, 

I can't unlearn ten minutes afterwards. 


You understand me: I'm a beast, I know. 

But see, now—why, I see as certainly 

As that the morning-star's about to shine, 

What will hap some day. We've a youngster here 
Comes to our convent, studies what I do, 
Slouches and stares and lets no atom drop: 

His name is Guidi—he'll not mind the monks— 
They call him Hulking Tom, he lets them talk— 
He picks my practice up—he'll paint apace. 

I hope so—though I never live so long, 

I know what's sure to follow. You be judge! 

You speak no Latin more than I, belike; 

However, you're my man, you've seen the world 
—The beauty and the wonder and the power, 

The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 

—For what? Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 

For this fair town's face, yonder river's line, 

The mountain round it and the sky above, 

Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What's it all about? 

To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? oh, this last of course!—you say. 
But why not do as well as say,—paint these 

Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 
God's works—paint any one, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip. Don't object, "His works 

Are here already; nature is complete: 

Suppose you reproduce her—(which you can't) 
There's no advantage! you must beat her, then.” 
For, don't you mark? we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out. Have you noticed, now, 
Your cullion's hanging face? A bit of chalk, 

And trust me but you should, though! How much more, 
If I drew higher things with the same truth! 

That were to take the Prior's pulpit-place, 
Interpret God to all of you! Oh, oh, 

It makes me mad to see what men shall do 

And we in our graves! This world's no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

"Ay, but you don't so instigate to prayer!" 
Strikes in the Prior: "when your meaning's plain 
It does not say to folk—remember matins, 

Or, mind you fast next Friday!" Why, for this 
What need of art at all? A skull and bones, 

Two bits of stick nailed crosswise, or, what's best, 
A bell to chime the hour with, does as well. 

I painted a Saint Laurence six months since 

At Prato, splashed the fresco in fine style: 

"How looks my painting, now the scaffold's down?" 
I ask a brother: "Hugely," he returns— 


"Already not one phiz of your three slaves 

Who turn the Deacon off his toasted side, 

But's scratched and prodded to our heart's content, 
The pious people have so eased their own 

With coming to say prayers there in a rage: 

We get on fast to see the bricks beneath. 

Expect another job this time next year, 

For pity and religion grow i’ the crowd— 

Your painting serves its purpose!" Hang the fools! 


—That is—you'll not mistake an idle word 

Spoke in a huff by a poor monk, God wot, 

Tasting the air this spicy night which turns 

The unaccustomed head like Chianti wine! 

Oh, the church knows! don't misreport me, now! 
It's natural a poor monk out of bounds 

Should have his apt word to excuse himself: 

And hearken how I plot to make amends. 

I have bethought me: I shall paint a piece 

... There's for you! Give me six months, then go, see 
Something in Sant’ Ambrogio's! Bless the nuns! 
They want a cast o' my office. I shall paint 

God in the midst, Madonna and her babe, 

Ringed by a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 

Lilies and vestments and white faces, sweet 

As puff on puff of grated orris-root 

When ladies crowd to Church at midsummer. 
And then i' the front, of course a saint or two— 
Saint John' because he saves the Florentines, 
Saint Ambrose, who puts down in black and white 
The convent's friends and gives them a long day, 
And Job, I must have him there past mistake, 
The man of Uz (and Us without the z, 

Painters who need his patience). Well, all these 
Secured at their devotion, up shall come 

Out of a corner when you least expect, 

As one by a dark stair into a great light, 

Music and talking, who but Lippo! I!— 

Mazed, motionless, and moonstruck—I'm the man! 
Back I shrink—what is this I see and hear? 

I, caught up with my monk's-things by mistake, 
My old serge gown and rope that goes all round, 
I, in this presence, this pure company! 

Where's a hole, where's a corner for escape? 
Then steps a sweet angelic slip of a thing 
Forward, puts out a soft palm—"Not so fast!" 
—Addresses the celestial presence, "nay— 

He made you and devised you, after all, 

Though he's none of you! Could Saint John there draw— 
His camel-hair make up a painting brush? 

We come to brother Lippo for all that, 

Iste perfecit opus! So, all smile— 

I shuffle sideways with my blushing face 

Under the cover of a hundred wings 

Thrown like a spread of kirtles when you're gay 
And play hot cockles, all the doors being shut, 
Till, wholly unexpected, in there pops 

The hothead husband! Thus I scuttle off 

To some safe bench behind, not letting go 

The palm of her, the little lily thing 

That spoke the good word for me in the nick, 

Like the Prior's niece .. . Saint Lucy, I would say. 
And so all's saved for me, and for the church 

A pretty picture gained. Go, six months hence! 
Your hand, sir, and good-bye: no lights, no lights! 
The street's hushed, and I know my own way back, 
Don't fear me! There's the grey beginning. Zooks! 


A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT - Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


I. 
WHAT was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river ? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 
With the dragon-fly on the river. 


II. 
He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river : 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


III. 
High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 
IV. 
He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood in the river !) 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sate by the river. 


V. 

This is the way,’ laughed the great god Pan, 
Laughed while he sate by the river, ) 

The only way, since gods began 

To make sweet music, they could succeed.' 

Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


VI. 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan ! 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan ! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river. 


VII. 
Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


THE DOVER BEACH - Matthew Arnold 

The sea is calm tonight. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits; on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night-air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanched land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 

Heard it on the Agean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 
Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL - Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
THE blessed Damozel lean'd out 
From the gold bar of Heaven: 
Her blue grave eyes were deeper much 
Than a deep water, even. 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary's gift 
On the neck meetly worn; 

And her hair, lying down her back, 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseem'd she scarce had been a day 
One of God's choristers; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one it is ten years of years: 
... Yet now, here in this place, 
Surely she lean'd o'er me,—her hair 
Fell all about my face... 
Nothing: the Autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the terrace of God's house 
That she was standing on,— 
By God built over the sheer depth 
In which Space is begun; 
So high, that looking downward thence, 


She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies from Heaven across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


But in those tracts, with her, it was 
The peace of utter light 

And silence. For no breeze may stir 
Along the steady flight 

Of seraphim; no echo there, 
Beyond all depth or height. 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends, 
Playing at holy games, 

Spake gentle-mouth'd, among themselves, 
Their virginal chaste names; 

And the souls, mounting up to God, 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bow'd herself, and stoop'd 
Into the vast waste calm; 

Till her bosom's pressure must have made 
The bar she lean'd on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixt lull of Heaven, she saw 
Time, like a pulse, shake fierce 


Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove, 


In that steep gulf, to pierce 
The swarm; and then she spoke, as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


'I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said. 

‘Have I not pray'd in solemn Heaven? 
On earth, has he not pray'd? 

Are not two prayers a perfect strength? 
And shall I feel afraid? 


‘When round his head the aureole clings, 
And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand, and go with him 
To the deep wells of light, 

And we will step down as to a stream 
And bathe there in God's sight. 


‘We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 

Whose lamps tremble continually 
With prayer sent up to God; 

And where each need, reveal'd, expects 
Its patient period. 


‘We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree 

Within whose secret growth the Dove 
Sometimes is felt to be, 

While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly. 


‘And I myself will teach to him,— 
I myself, lying so,— 

The songs I sing here; which his mouth 
Shall pause in, hush'd and slow, 

Finding some knowledge at each pause, 
And some new thing to know.’ 


(Alas! to her wise simple mind 
These things were all but known 
Before: they trembled on her sense,— 
Her voice had caught their tone. 
Alas for lonely Heaven! Alas 


For life wrung out alone! 


Alas, and though the end were reach'd?... 
Was thy part understood 

Or borne in trust? And for her sake 
Shall this too be found good?— 

May the close lips that knew not prayer 
Praise ever, though they would?) 


‘We two,’ she said, ‘will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies:— 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


‘Circle-wise sit they, with bound locks 
And bosoms covered; 

Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 

To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


'He shall fear, haply, and be dumb. 
Then I will lay my cheek 

To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abash'd or weak: 

And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


‘Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 

Kneel—the unnumber'd solemn heads 
Bow'd with their aureoles: 

And Angels, meeting us, shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


‘There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me:— 

To have more blessing than on earth 
In nowise; but to be 

As then we were,—being as then 
At peace. Yea, verily. 


‘Yea, verily; when he is come 
We will do thus and thus: 

Till this my vigil seem quite strange 
And almost fabulous; 

We two will live at once, one life; 
And peace shall be with us.' 


She gazed, and listen'd, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 

‘All this is when he comes.' She ceased: 
The light thrill'd past her, fill'd 

With Angels, in strong level lapse. 
Her eyes pray'd, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their flight 
Was vague 'mid the poised spheres. 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept. (I heard her tears.) 


